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Tue Erpingham Gateway, or Gatehouse, though 
merely an adjunct of Norwich Cathedral, (of which an 
account was given in No. 193*) is the most striking 
object connected with that ancient edifice. It is ina 
very good state of preservation, and as an architectural 
design it must be regarded, to use the words of a 
competent judge, “as original and unique.” The 
history of its erection is not without interest; and we 
shall therefore give a few particulars respecting its 
founder and foundation, previously to describing the 
building itself. 

Sir Thomas Erpingham, the head of a Norfolk family 
of ancient repute, was one of the eminent men of the 
age in which he flourished. He appears to have been 
a favourite of both Henry IV. and Henry V.; sig- 


nalised himself at the battle of Agincourt; in 1385, 


had the King’s protection on accompanying John, 
Duke of Lancaster, into Spain; in 1399 was Cham- 
berlain of the Household, one of the barons of the 
Cinque Ports, warden of Dover Castle, and was also 
one of the lords who voted that Richard I1. should be 
put into safe custody. 

The then bishop of the diocess, Henry Spencer, was 
termed, even in that age of military ecclesiastics, the 
** Warlike Bishop of Norwich.” In his youth he had 
been a soldier, nor did his elevation to the episcopal 
bench repress his martial propensities. Bold, resolute, 
and haughty, he alternately tried his strength with the 
people, his own clergy, and the nobility, and never 
‘ailed of success. He was impeached in Parliament 
for having personally engaged in the contest between 
the rival Popes, Urban VI. and Clement VII.; but 
baldly repelled the charges preferred against him, and 
was acquitted. Where his pride and passion were not 
thwarted, his jurisdiction was generally marked by 
judicious measures; and notwithstanding his despotic 
character, he was in considerable esteem as a man of 
no mean attainments, But he was a bigot: “ no 
heretic,” says Blomefield, ‘‘ was allowed to dwell in his 
diocess, and because the Lollards, or followers of Wic- 
liffe, were so esteemed, he was a rigid persecutor of 
them, declaring if he found any in his diocess he would 
make them either hop headless or fry a fagot.” “ Such 
effect,” he quaintly adds, “ hath false-grounded zeal 
even on learned and good men.” 

Sir Thomas Erpingham became a patron of the 
Lollards, and exerted himself with some zeal and 
energy in yee, their principles in Norfolk. 
But neither the rank of Sir Thomas, nor the favour in 
which he stood with his royal master, deterred the bishop 
from laying hands upon him, He was arrested, and 
thrown into prison ; and the price of his release was a 
renunciation of “ Lollardy,” and the erection of the 
gatehouse “ at the entrance of the precinct over against 
the west-end of the cathedral” as a public atonement 
for his heresy. Sir Thomas was subsequently re- 
conciled to the bishop by the commands of the King 
(Henry IV.), who, in a Parliament held February 9th, 
1400, declared that the proceedings of the bishop 
against the knight were good, and originated in great 
zeal, and also directed them to “ shake hands and kiss 
each other, in token of friendship, which they did; and 
it afterwards proved real, Sir Thomas becoming a great 
benefactor to the cathedral, and 4 firm friend to the 
bishop as long as he lived.” 

It is not improbable that Sir Thomas Erpingham, 
in patronizing the followers of Wickliffe, was more 
influenced by his wife, than by any settled principle of 
esteem and regard for the new doctrines of the re- 
formers. His first wife, Joan Walton, died in 1404, 


* Inthat account we omitted to state that the south front of 
the transept has been lately restored in a most satisfactory manner, 
and that the repairs and restorations are being still farther pro- 
ceeded with, 
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four years after the event already related; and in her 
will “‘ she mentions no saints, but commends her soul 
to God only ;’—a circumstance which indicates that 
though, out of regard for her husband’s safety, she 
might suppress any open show of attachment to the 
persecuted doctrines and people, she still retained her 
principles. ‘The after life of Sir Thomas unequivocally 
demonstrates the sincerity of his renunciation; and 
at his death, amongst other bequests, he gave 300 
marks to the prior and convent of Norwich, to found 
a chantry for a monk to sing daily mass for him and 
his family for ever, at the altar of the holy cross in the 
cathedral. 

The following quotation from Mr. Britton’s work 
on Norwich Cathedral, gives the author’s opinion 
respecting the Gateway, as well as a description of its 
details :— 

“ Amongst the great variety of subjects and designs 
in the ecclesiastical architecture of England, the 
Erpingham Gatehouse may be regarded as original 
and unique ; and considering the state of society when 
it was first raised, and the situation chosen, we are 
doubly surprised, firstly at the richness and decoration 
of the exterior face, and secondly in beholding it so 
perfect and unmutilated after a lapse of four centuries. 
The archivolt mouldings, spandrils, and two demi- 
octangular buttresses, are covered with a profusion of 
ornamental sculpture; among which are thirty small 
statues of men and women, various shields of arms, 
trees, birds, pedestals and canopies ; most of these are 
very perfect, and some of the figures are rather elegant. 
The shields are charged with the arms of Erpingham, 
Walton, and Clopton, the two latter being the names 
of two wives of Sir Thomas Erpingham. In the 
spandrils are shields containing emblems of the Cru- 
eifixion, the Trinity, the Passion, &c., whilst each 
buttress is crowned with a sitting statue; one said to 
represent a secular, and the other a regular priest. In 
a canopied niche, in the pediment, which is plain, and 
composed of flint, is a kneeling statue, supposed to 
represent Sir Thomas. About half way up the gable 
on the parapet, are two pedestals, with parts of figures 
emblematic of two of the evangelists, and two others 
were formerly higher up.” 

There is a word or inscription repeated four times on 
a scroll on this gateway, which has been read by Sir 
Thomas Brown, and'others as PAZNA or PENA, for 
penance; but Dr. Sayers suggests that it should be 
read YENK, an abbreviation for thank, as expressive 
of Sir Thomas Erpingham’s thanks for the bishop's 
pardon—a a which Mr. Britton thinks more 
probable than the former one. 





A LITTLE KNOWLEDGE. 
(From a Correspondent. } 
« A urvrie learning is a dangerous thing ; 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring ; 
There shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 
But drinking largely sobers us again.” 
Pork. 
I cannot but think that a large proportion of the 
readers of the ‘ Penny Magazine’ must consist of 
persons who, without any advantages of education, 
—or of more than an elementary education—have 
managed to collect a good share of floating knowledge ; 
and have had their-minds opened to receive a larger 
portion of the pleasant and useful things which know- 
ledge offers than has yet become common among 
persons in the class of society to which they belong, 
and with whom they are associated in “the external 
relations of life. I have often been disposed to wish 
that the ‘ Penny Magazine’ might become, in some 





degree, a vehicle through which such persons might state 
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their encouragements and difficulties—their pleasures 
and vexations—for the benefit and guidance of others 
who may be similarly cireumstanced. In past Num- 
bers there are a few papers of this description, which 
would seem to indicate that there is no objection to 
insert such communications. I therefore thought it 
might be well to transmit some observations I wish to 
make upon the old proverb, that 


“ A little learning is a dangerous thing.” 


I call it a proverb, because I knew it as such long 
before I was aware of its existence in Pope, in the 
passage which I have quoted at the head of this paper ; 
and even now it seems to me uncertain whether Pope 
adopted a proverbial expression already existing, or that 
the expression has become proverbial from his use of it. 

The expression, as proverbially used, does not limit 
the application of the term “ learning ” to classical or 
philological attainments, but employs it as synonymous 
with “ knowledge;” and the sentence, therefore, as 
used and received, ‘says the same as that “ A little 
knowledge is a dangerous thing.” I have no doubt 
that Pope intendéd to restrict his satire to the “ intoxi- 
cation” which a smattering of the classics was apt to 
produce in weak brains. But I have only to do with 
it in the sense in which it is vulgarly understood and 
applied. 

I heard this expression so soon, and have heard it so 
often, that it has quite escaped my recollection at what 
period I actually heard it for the first time. My re- 
collection is perfectly correct, however, in this, that 
whenever I did hear it, it was always intended as a 
sneer or a damper, and was always so received. 

I am not going to relate my history ; but I may say, 
in a few words, that I am one of the class of persons to 
whom I adverted at the commencement. At a very 
early period of life, and in the midst of untoward cir- 
- cumstances, and of occupations which left me the least 
possible leisure, I was a diligent collector of all the 
odds and ends of knowledge that fell in my way. I read 
all the bills that were posted upon dead walls and 
empty houses. I studied all the title-pages and open 
leaves that appeared in the windows of booksellers’ 
shops; joyfully hailing the day when the windows of a 
particular shop were cleaned, and a change of books 
and pictures introduced. Sometimes, also, when [ was 
allowed a little leisure, I brushed myself up as smart as 
possible, and ventured so far on the respectability of 
my appearance as to make the tour of the book-stalls, 
pausing at each; and, after dallying a little, “ about it 
and about it,” taking up some humble-looking volume 
and devouring so much as was possible of the informa- 
tion it afforded with the utmost intensity of appetite, 
and with all the excitement that attends a stolen enjoy- 
ment. In process of time, I knew well the state of 
every book-stall, and could teli at a glance what books 
had been sold, and what additions had been made since 
my last visit; and many severer troubles in my sub- 
sequent life have made my heart ache less than some- 
times to find a book gone from which I had calculated 
on gleaning more information on a second occasion 
than my first spell at reading had enabled me to obtain. 
I knew perfectly the dispositions of every proprietor of 
a stall in the three towns of Plymouth, Devonport, and 
Stonehouse, and could tell to a minute how long I 
might dabble at his books before he would look sour: 
and in process of time, most of the stall-men, on their 
part, became habituated to me, and came to regard me 
as a tolerated nuisance, or as one of the customary 
inconveniences incident to the trade. Not one of them 
knew tnything about me: but experience taught them 
that I was honest; and as I handled their books with 
the utmost tenderness and respect, and was careful that 
my presence should not interfere with actual customers, 
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I do not remember that I ever received a check or 
rebuke from any stall-man in the whole course of these 
knowledge-hunting expeditions. How precious these 
opportunities were, and how dear the recollection of 
them are to me even now, can only be adequately under- 
stood by the few who have realised similar enjoyments, 
and can indulge in similar recollections. 

Thus, and otherwise, I was enabled to collect a 
number of miscellaneous facts in sundry departments 
of knowledge, but without being in possession of the 
links necessary to bind them together, and form them 
into a connected system. But even as detached facts 
they were valuable; and when [ obtained one fact 
that seemed new, striking, and important, I felt a thrill 
to my very soul, as if I had found a blessing: and so 
I had. 

I was always rather reserved and timid in my habits. 
No one could talk less than I was in the habit of doing ; 
and I feel assured that I made as little display as pos- 
sible to others of the information I had acquired. Yet 
there is, as I can now understand, in all knowledge, 
even in the knowledge of naked facts, something that 
opens the mind—I love this expression—and raises the 
tone, not only of thought and feeling, but of lan- 
guage and general deportment: thus, in the course 
of time, forming a distinction, more er less marked, 
between one who is ignorant and another who is par- 
tially informed. 

As I thus went on, adding gradually to my little 
store of knowledge, I heard with increasing frequency 
the expression,— 

* A little learning is a dangerous thing.” 


I paid smail heed to it at first; but ultimately its appli- 
cation became so evidently pointed to myself personally, 
that it was no longer possible for me to misunderstand 
its intention. I took it as intended, and its effect was 
discouraging in the extreme; for I had not advanced 
so far as to receive otherwise than as gospel truths the 
proverbs and popular sayings in which past ages have 
condescended to concentrate their wisdom. I saw 
clearly that if this saying were true, and I doubted not 
it was true, I was every way undone. I saw no reason 
to hope that I should ever possess opportunities and 
leisure sufficient to render the utmost amount of my 
knowledge more than “ iittle.” If that small amount 
of knowledge to which I might ‘aspire were really dan- 
gerous, the search for it ought to be immediately relin- 
quished ; but then, on the other hand, my habits and 
tastes were entirely turned to the pursuit, which seemed 
to me as that which was alone adequate to soften the 
bitterness and toil of the life I lived and was to live 
thereafter. 

I remained for upwards of a week in the utmost 
doubt and perplexity ; but at last it occurred to my 
mind that it was barely possible, after all, that the 
saying was not true. It was Sunday, and I had lei- 
sure. I instantly wrote out in big letters the sentence, 

“4 LITTLE LEARNING IS A DANGEROUS THING,” 


and, placing it before me on the table, sat down with 
a resolute determination not to rise until I had satisfied 
myself as to the truth or falsehood of the position it 
contained. I leaned over it with both my elbows on the 
table, and felt as if I would subject to the most minute 
analysis every separate letter of which the sentence was 
composed. [I will endeavour to state as briefly as 
possible the result of my cogitations on this occasion. 

I saw that it was necessary in the first instance to 
inquire whether knowledge was, in itself, a good or an 
evil. If an evil, it must remain so whether the quantity 
were great or little; ifa good, it would be interesting to 
inquire what peculiar quality it was in this good which 
could render a small quantity of it an evil. Many large 
folios have been written on smaller subjects than. this; 
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and my own considerations upon it were of some length 
on the occasion I have mentioned ; I cannot, therefore, 
do more than furnish for your pages a summary of the 
process by which I arrived at my conclusions. 

It seemed to me, in the first instance, difficult to 
bring the mind to entertain the question, whether 
knowledge were a good or not; it appeared such an 
absurdity to suppose that it could be otherwise than 
good. I tried hard at it, however, but found it impos- 
sible to make out that knowledge, considered in itself, 
separately from all agencies and influences, could be 
otherwise than good. In this I now know that I dif- 
fered from some who consider knowledg» in itself of a 
neutral quality: but I am still of my old opinion. 

Perceiving that all was safe on this side, I turned 
round to try if knowledge were more vulnerable on 
another. I inquired to what extent knowledge might 
become evil in connexion with agencies and influences, 
Answering one proverb by another, I said, “ What is 
one man’s meat is another man’s poison.” Can know- 
ledge, the meat by which the mind lives, ever become 
Poison ? 

I paused a full half hour over this question, and 
then I looked up, and, with great pain and heaviness 
of heart, answered, “ Yes!” I saw room to believe 
that there were hands which could turn fine gold to 
brass, and minds which could extract deadly poison 
from that which was nourishing food to others. I 
went on multiplying instances that knowledge was 
liable to corruption and abuse—was liable to become 
an instrument of evil. Oh, certainly, certainly, what 
is one man’s meat is, indeed, another man’s poison ! 

At the moment I had arrived thus far in my dis- 
heartening conclusions, I saw the whole question take 
a turn which made my heart leap tumultuously with 
the most boundless exultation. I saw, at one view, 
that precisely the same arguments which could be 
brought to make the excellence of knowledge ques- 
tionable, could be equally brought to make questionable 
the excellence of everything that is commonly considered 
good. No sooner did I turn my head from knowledge, 
in search of some better and less corruptible thing, 
than I immediately saw that all other reputed goods 
were in the same predicament with knowledge—all 
corruptible—all liable to abuse ; and therefore, that if 
knowledge were not good, there was no good thing 
under the sun. Still it was true that what is one 
man’s meat is another man’s poison: but is the meat 
the less a good, less valuable, less nourishing, because 
some stomuchs are too weak to receive it or profit by 
it, and others. possess so diseased an idiosyncrasy that 
the meat of other men becomes poison to them ? . 

But still the question is, whether “ a little learning is 
a dangerous thing?” It is admitted that much know- 
ledge is good ; but a little is dangerous and evil. If 
this be true, knowledge is very unhappily and pecu- 
liarly circumstanced. There is no other good of which 
a little is said to be dangerous. Take bread, the staff 
of the physical life, as knowledge is of the intellectual 
life ;—who says that a little bread is a dangerous thing ? 
A quartern loaf is certainly most desirable; but those 
who cannot get a quartern loaf, will declare a crust to 
be better than no bread at all. Is he wise who rejects 
all bread because he cannot get a quartern loaf—or 
who eats no meat, because he cannot get a leg of 
mutton? 

The more I considered it, the less I seemed able to 
understand why, of all things, a little knowledge should 
be dangerous. If it were so, it would be wrong in any 
man, high or low, to seek knowledge; because, as the 
knowledge of every one can be bitt little at the com- 
mencement, every seeker of knowledge must, for a con- 
siderable time, be in a dangerous position. I had a 
notion that the insinuation referred in some measure to 
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the presumed effect of a little knowledge upon the 
conduct and disposition, in making a man dogmatical, 
vain, and conceited; but I placed no stress on this, 
because I felt that the real effect of a little knowledge 
was to humble a man in his own sight, and to make 
him feel his own ignorance. I knew that in my own 
case this was the result; and that it operated in making 
me desirous of enlarging, indefinitely, the sphere of 
my information. There is no denying that fools may 
be injured, in the way supposed, by a little knowledge. 
They may be injured by anything, and can be benefitted 
by nothing. But in forming general conclusions, we 
are not to consider how things affect fools; but how 
they affect men of average character and understanding. 

Besides, I did not feel it easy to say what that amount 
of knowledge is which can be properly described as 
“little.” No man who has so much knowledge as 
to distinguish him in his own sphere of life, can be 
said to have little knowledge; although it may be 
little if we compare it with the amount which is re- 
quired to distinguish a man in another and higher 
sphere. An artizan, with his reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, has the instruments of as great a quantity of 
relative knowledge as the University scholar, with his 
Latin, Greek, and algebra ; and if the mechanic super- 
adds Latin, Greek, and algebra, his relative knowledge 
greatly exceeds that of the scholar, although its actual 
amount may be much less. » 

I really think I could go on with these considerations 
till I filled a Monthly Part of the ‘ Penny Magazine.’ 
I have explained myself a little however, and am now 
content to pause. It is only necessary to state that I 
arose from the table perfectly satisfied that knowledge 
—even a little knowledge—was a very good thing ; 
and that I would myself persevere in the pursuit of it. 
So I did, to the extent of my opportunities; and in 
the fifteen years which have since passed I have seen 
no reason to question the propriety of the conclusion 
at which I then arrived. 


HOGARTH AND HIS WORKS.—No. XIV. 


Sracx Coacues, 


Tue present engraving affords a curious illustration of 
the peculiarities of stage-coach travelling in the early 
part of the last century. This illustration constitutes 
its chief interest to us; and it has thus, like some other 
of Hogarth’s works, become invested, by the lapse of 
time, with a kind of interest different from that which 
it possessed for our forefathers. The scene is a country- 
inn yard on the Dover road; and the precise inn was 
probably sufficiently indicated to contemporaries by the 
sign, containing the figure of an angel with the inscrip- 
tion, “Tue Orv AnctEe In, Toms Bates From Lon- 
DON,” a specimen of orthography the like of which was 
doubtless much more common in Hogarth’s day than at 
present. Of the several characters introduced, the 
passengers seem to claim our first attention. The 
dimensions of the bulky female seem but ill adapted to 
those of the vehicle which she is in the act of entering, 
assisted by another passenger who is holding up a 
dram-botile with his left hand. This circumstance, and 
indeed the whole scene, is well calculated to remind the 
reader of the descriptions of stage-coach travelling 
which were, a few years previously to the date of this 
picture, given by Fielding in ‘Joseph Andrews.’ This 
female, with the equally-stout man waiting for his turn 
to enter, seem, between them, to make out a bad case 
for the rest of the passengers. From the comfortable 
dress and well-fed appearance of this last person, to- 
gether with the sword in his right hand, he seems to 
be in good circumstances ; but he gives no attention to 
the little stunted and deformed postboy who, with cap 
in hand, solicits the customary fee, ‘This little figure 
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seems introduced as a contrast to the other; while the 
corpulent landlord and equally stout landlady have a 
different, but equally-marked contrast, in the tall old 
lady near the door dressed’ in a joseph and velvet 
riding-hood. The other inside passenger is the well- 
dressed gentleman settling his account with the land- 
lord, who seems solemnly attesting the reasonableness | 
of his charges, which, from his severe countenance and 
the act of parliament peeping out of his pocket, the 
other seems much in the disposition to question. It is 
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worthy of notice that the principal figures in this picture 
are so disposed as to produce the effect of a pyramid, 
according to the rules recommended by the practice of 
some great masters. Of this pyramid the apex is 
formed by the two outside passengers who are perched 
rather uncomfortably on the top of the coach. One is 
considered to be a French valet, and the other is 
certainly an English sailor, whose company seems likely 
to render the journey sufficiently unpleasant to the 
Frenchman The other outside passenger is the old 
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woman seated in a basket, and smoking a pipe among 
the luggage behind the coach. 

The horrible din produced by the man whqis blowing 
a French-horn out of the window, and by the landlady 
who is bawling and ringing the bar-bell for the maid, 
must be left to the imagination. Nor is this all; for 
the time seems to be that of an election, and a ——. 
with all its uproar, is going on in the background. It 
is but a mock chairing, however; for, in derision of 
the age and incapacity of one of the candidates, the 
mob are parading a man dressed in swaddling-clothes, 
with a horn-book in one hand and a rattle in the other. 

This engraving affords us an opportunity of stating 
some facts in the history of stage-coaches which we have 
collected from various sources, and which will be new 
to many of our readers. © : 

The precise year in which stage-coaches were intro- 
duced is not well ascertained. It seems, however, from 
comparing statements, that something of the sort, for 
short stages, was in use earlier than what we now call 
“ hackney-coaches.” Indeed, it seems that the first 
instance in which carriages were applied to public ac- 
commodation for hire was in the instance of the vehicles 
which started regularly from Hackney, taking up casual 
passengers whom they set down in London. These 
were called ‘ hackney-coaches;” but evidently had 
more resemblance to short-stage coaches, or rather 
omnibuses, than to our hackney-coaches: and this re- 
semblance to omnibuses seems to have held good also 
in the general form of these vehicles, which are described 
as resembling the caravans seen at country fairs, but 
without windows. When the present hackney--coach 
system was first introduced into London, the public 
did not impose any new name upon the vehicles thus 
employed, but called them by the previously-familiar 
name of hackney-coaches, which, in time, became 
exclusively restricted to this class of vehicles. The 
distinction between stage and hackney coaches does not 
appear to have been definitely established till the reign 
of Charles II., towards the end of which we still find 
stage-coaches called hackney-coaches, when the context 
did not render it necessary to employ a more distinctive 
appellation. 

Stage-coaches appear to have begun to be established 
on the great roads towards the end of the reign of 
Charles 8 and in that of Charles II. they had become 
so numerous that the tradesmen in and near London, 
at the latter end of that reign, took it into their heads 
to consider the existence of such vehicles a public evil, 
and, in a spirit very much like that which dictated a 
Jate petition from the same quarter against cabs and 
omnibuses, petitioned the king and privy-council to put 
an end to the stage-coach nuisance. This was met by 
a counter-statement from the stage-coach proprietors, 
of which we have been fortunate enough to obtain a 
copy, and will now give an abstract of it for the benefit 
of our readers, retaining generally the words of the 
original. 

After stating that they had, about thirty years pre- 
viously, established stage-coache’, and since continued 
them at great expense and risk, they proceeded to say 
tiat the prejudice that would atcrue to his Majesty’s 
subjects in general would be evidently much greater, 
by the putting down of the said coaches, than the dis- 
advantage that can be imagined to fall upon any person 
should the same be continued; though withall, were it 
admitted that all the petitioners were damnified thereby, 
yet their interests all conjointly are not to be respected 
in comparison of the public, nor to be put in the 
balance with it. 

As to the charge that the coaches had injured the 
profits and rents of inns, they thin it must rather have 
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* that trade, as all others, being only intended for the 
benefit of the publike, their private profit is not to 
come in computation with it, for the people are not 
made to enrich inns or any other trades, but all trades 
for the benefit and service of the people, and all con- 
joyned together are but as a particular interest in com- 
parison thereof.” 

The charge that the consumption of provisions for 
man and beast had been lowered, and the rents of 
lands brought down by means of siage-coaches, is met 
by a flat denial. As to horse-meat, each of the stage- 
coach horses eats three times as much as any saddle- 
horse that travels; and in their coaches there is not 
less, taking one time with another, than one horse for 
every passenger that travels upon the roads: and 
besides this the number of saddle-horses had not 
diminished in consequence of the establishment of 
stage-coaches. 

With any diminished consumption of man’s meat, 
the memorialists do not consider that they have any- 
thing todo. “ It is either the laying aside the ancient 
way of hospitality and good house-keeping, or else the 

verty of the country, and not the hackney-coaches 
Fevidently describing stage-codches by this term] that 
hinders the consumption thereof.” 

The manner in which they meet the charge that the 
breed of horses had been deteriorated through the 
stage-coaches, is very curious. They contend the 
breed has rather improved; “ for that the stage- 
coaches kill more horses in one year than those who 
travel upon saddle-horses do in three ; and so occasions 
more vent for breed thereby, and more encourages it. 
And besides, few or no gentlemen keep a saddle-horse 
the less for the use that they make of stage-coaches, 
having the like need of them for travelling Sout their 
occasions in those parts of the country where the 
stage-coaches go not, that they had before.” 

In the remaining paragraphs the coach proprietors 
meet the charge that good horsemanship will be lost 





by the establishment of stage-coaches; and deny that 


the revenue from the excise and post-office is diminished 
through them, remarking very justly, that the more the 
intercourse between the different parts of the country 
is facilitated, these branches of revenue must necessarily 
be benefited in the same proportion. They had been 
charged with “ hindering the breed of watermen ;” but 
they reply that the stage-coaches which went upon the 
great roads, far from the Thames, were not to blame 
for this, but rather the hackney-coaches in and about 
London. 

It seems that the hackney-coach proprietors in 
London were parties in this petition against stage- 
coaches. But the result of this attempt to put down 
an important public convenience was as unsuccessful 
as every similar attempt made by the few against the 
welfare of the many must ultimately prove, whatever 
temporary success it may obtain. The complaints 
against stage-coaches in the reign of Charles II. might 
be matter of great wonder to us in the reign of 
William IV., but the clamour on every side about the 
* cab and omnibus nuisance” in the present day is so 
much in the same spirit, that our wonder at such short- 
sighted objections is not equal to the pain with which 
we perceive that in the public mind there remain dark 
and narrow crannies which the gradually increasing 
light of 150 years has not yet been able to penetrate. 

The futility of the objections urged aguinst stage- 
coaches is, in general, so well demonstrated in the 
memorial we have quoted, that it only remains for us 
to imagine how we should have been circumstanced if, 
in compliance with the petition, the improvement in 
question had been put down. Our civilization would 


arisen from other causes; but, eyen admitting the truth | certainly have been of a much lower standard than at 
of the charge, it is added with much good sense, that ' presert; for there is no single circumstance, or rather 
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combination of circumstances, by which civilization is so 
much promoted as by the existence of facilities for an ex- 
tended personal, epistolary, and commercial intercourse 
between the different parts of a country. Wherever 
such facilities do not exist, or exist but imperfectly, we 
may safely pronounce the people barbarous, and shall 
only be liable to mistake in estimating the degree of 
barbarism. If stage-coaches had not been established, 
a native of an inland town 100 miles from London, in 
removing to the metropolis, would be almost as effectually 
separated from all his old connexions as if he had removed 
to America. Such periodical visits as those in which 
he may now indulge at a small expense, and with little 
loss of time, would be an expensive luxury, only to be 
enjoyed by those who possessed or could hire a carriage 
or horse, or could submit to the fatigue and delay of 
going on foot or riding in the waggon, A journey of 
100 miles would then, except to the higher classes, be 
a serious consideration, involv‘ng much fatigue, priva- 
tion, and loss of time and money; and few people 
engaged in any business would be able, more than once 
or twice in their lives, to make up their minds for such 
an adventure. We should not be much ahead of the 
inhabitants of the East, who, being in want of coaches, 
and of good roads, which arise from the use of coaches, 
are obliged so to travel, that about twenty miles is con- 
sidered a good day’s journey. Or, to take another 
instance, when we read, every year, the account of the 
meetings of the British Association, when 600 or 700 
of the foremost men of the nation assemble in one par- 
ticular town, from all parts of the United Kingdom, 
it is always one of our first considerations that such 
meetings would have been absolutely impracticable but 
for those facilities of intercourse by stage-coaches and 
steam-vessels which occasioned such a prodigious outcry 
at their establishment, and so many senseless com- 
plaints during their progress. We shall resume the 
history of stage-coaches in a following Number. 





SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF THE EASTER 
HOLIDAYS IN THE SOUTH OF ITALY. 
{Concluded from No. 197.] 

But the pleasantest of my recollections are connected 
with an “Easter I once spent in company with an Eng- 
lish friend, far away from the crowd and uproar of 
Naples, and chiefly among the peasantry. At this sea- 
son of the year the weather is most balmy and delicious 
in the south of Italy, and not too warm for pedestrian 
excursions, as it soon afterwards becomes. On the 
Wednesday of the holy week, in the good year 1822, 
we turned our backs on the capital, with the intention of 
walking to the ruins of Pestum. We passed the whole 
of that afternoon among the streets of the disinterred 
city of Pompeii, which was niore silent than ever, for 
there were no visitors, and the labourers employed in the 
excavations had all given over work, and gone to their 
homes to keep holiday. On the following evening, as 
we were walking through the beautiful mountain-pass 
which leads from the town of La Cava to Salerno, we 
fell in with many little groups or companies of peasants, 
who all had their conical hats ornamented with olive 
twigs, and olive branches twined round their spades, and 
hoes, and other implements they were carrying on their 
shoulders. They had been out to work on the other 
side of the mountains, and were now returning to their 
own homes, to spend their Easter holidays with their 
families and friends, Some of them had almost reached 
their journey’s end, and leaving the high road, sloped 
across the hills to certain little vilkges above the 
town of Amalfi, on the Gulf of Salerno; but others had 
still far to go, to the Pzestan plain, Ebdli, the Cilento, 
and other districts. They all went happily along, sing- 
ing from time to time, and evidently enjoying the pros- 
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pect. of a new meeting with their families, and a few 
days of festivity. As we left them, or as they left us, 
they wished us “ La buona Pasqua,” or Good Easter— 
a compliment omitted by very few persons we met, On 
drawing near to the town of Salerno, which is most plea- 
santly situated on the edge of the bay, the odour of in- 
cense which issued from it was so strong as to drown the 
scent of the wild myrtles and flowers that grew luxu- 
riantly on one side of us, and of the marine plants and of 
the sea that lay on the other. 

In the streets of the town the whole population seemed 
abroad, and with the peasants were walking from church 
to church to visit the sepulehres. We spent that night and 
the whole of the next day (Good Friday) at Salerno, 
and during that time there was a sort of holy quietness 
and repose in the place—an appearance of peace and 
good-will among all men, that affected us in no slight 
degree. Part of these happy sensations may have arisen 
from the beauty of the surrounding scenery, the deli- 
ciousness of the atmosphere, and the state of our own 
minds soothed by healthful exercise ; but I am quite sure 
that a good portion of the pleasure was nothing but a 
reflex of the pleasure of the people we saw around us. 

We continued our journey on Saturday morning, and 
reached the humble inn of the small town of Eboli in 
the afternoon. As we were resting awhile upon our beds 
before dinner, a priest came in and sprinkled holy water 
im the chamber, and then passed on to bless the other 
rooms of the house. This ceremony is performed in 
most houses just before Easter, and the country people 
will on no account dispense with it, as they hold the 
annual benediction efficacious in keeping sin and sorrow, 
evil spirits and ill luck out of doors. We sat down to 
our quiet meal as the church bells, in their usual manner, 
were tolling the “ Ave Maria,” and our main dish was, 
not a paschal lamb, but a kid, which, when very young, 
is, in my opinion, as good or even a better dish, The 
number of kids consumed at Easter, particularly in the 
pastoral districts, is very great, 

On the next day, which was Easter Sunday, we walked 
over the Peestan plain by Persano, and crossing the river 
Sele (the ancient Silaris), reached the ruined temples of 
Peestum early in the afternoon. The only houses on 
the site of, or near to, that once splendid city, were a 
miserable little taverna, a hut, and a half-ruined edifice 
belonging to the bishop of the diocese, which is rarely 
or never inhabited. But in the taverna, where we were 
fain to take up our lodging, the host had collected his 
family and his friends from a distance, and these, with 
two or three buffalo herdsmen employed in the plain, were 
celebrating Easter in a room scarcely larger than the 
cabin of a merchantman brig. Lamb would have been 
too dear, and small kid too unsubstantial, for people in 
their circumstances, but they had had their spezzato, or 
cut of mutton, with some coarse maccaroni for dinner, and 
had done so much justice to them that nothing was left 
for us but some eggs, cheese, and cassatiello, or Easter 
bread. Several of the party had not tasted animal food 
of any kind since Christmas, and were not likely to 
taste it again for months. The extraordinary feast had 
made them very gay and communicative, and when we 
treated them with a few bottles of the cheap country 
wine they enlarged with much eloquence on the pleasures 
of La buona Pasqua, and told us all about their way 
of living in general. For myself, I never passed a plea- 
santer Easter Sunday in my life, though the only beds 
our host on this night could give us were two canvass 
sacks stuffed with straw : we did not fare much better, 
as far as bedding was concerned, on any one night 
of this Easter week. We rose the next morning—the 
gay morning of Easter Monday, at the dawn of day, 
and after having spent some time among the temples, 
which I had often visited before, found ourselves, at 
what was still an early hour, at the foot of the steep 
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mountain which forms the back ground of the plain in 
one direction, and on which the ruins of Capaccio Vec- 
chio, a town of the middle ages, are most picturesquely 
situated. While we loitered at the roots of the hill to 
observe some hot mineral waters which well out there, 
we heard the distant sound of many voices singing a 
sort of hymn together ; and presently we saw, high over 
our heads, a long procession, with here and there a 
banner displayed, marching in single file along a narrow 
path on the mountain’s side. ‘This procession, in which 
there was much order, was followed o a loose irregular 
line of people to which there seemed to be no end, The 
narrow path led to the ruins of old Capaccio ; and when 
we climbed up the mountain to that spot, we found 
amidst fallen walls, ramparts, towers, and roofless 
houses, a church in good préservation, and on the espla- 
nade or open space before it, a multitude of the peasantry 
bent on keeping the Easter Monday in their own way. 
At about nine o’clock the church was opened, and high 
mass performed with a good deal of magnificence. The 
banners carried in the procession were placed in the 
porch, and the interior of the church was decorated with 
tapestry, silks, olive-branches, and flowers. When the 
religious ceremonies were over, the esplanade assumed 
the appearance of the fair, for most of the peasants 
from the mountains and remote districts had brought 
something with them to dispose of, and wanted some 
other thing or things to be found at the general meeting. 
Many of these trading operations were, as in the 
infancy of society, carried on by direct barter, without 
the medium of any kind of money. A peasant from 
Persano, for example, gave a wolf’s skin to a peasant 
from the Cilento, in exchange for a fixed quantity of 
almonds; a man from the Pestan plain exchanged 
buffalo cheeses for dried figs brought from Capaccio 
Nuovo; another gave grannone, or Indian corn, for a 
pair of shoes; and the poor women, who were very 
busy, chopped and changed with an amusing variety 
of articles, as home-made cotton nightcaps, hanks of 
home-spun wool or cotton, linen head-gear, jackets, 
stockings, blankets, mole-skin purses, &c., &c. The 
number of skins of wild animals, particularly of foxes 
and wolves, was very considerable ; and we learned, with 
some surprise, that the peasants were pretty generally 
in the habit of eating the wolves’ flesh. .There were two 
or three professional pedlars, with pins and needles, 
braids and tags, laces and ribbons, of small value ; and 
one from Campoforte—the Sheffield of Naples— 
with scissors, knives, razors, and other hard-wares of 
rather primitive manufacture. While this business was 
going on, fires were lit in the open air, among the ruins, 
and the process of cooking carried on with much spirit. 
There was plenty of spezzato, maccaroni, red-eggs, 
cassatiello, and similar luxuries of the season, and no 
want of a good, light, mountain wine, which was con- 
tained, as usual, in goat-skins, and cost about a penny a 
quart. Many of the peasants brought their »wn pro- 
visions with them; but there were itinerant deaters from 
Capaccio Nuovo and the little town of Acropoli, to 
supply those who had not. 

A little before noon, the whole assemblage, in sepa- 
rate knots, most picturesquely scattered on the moun- 
tain’s side, and among the ruins, sat down to dinner. 
We scarcely passed one of these groups without some 
man in it saying courteously—Signori, volete far Pasqua 
con noi? (Literally—Gentlemen, will you make Easter 
with us?) When dinner was over, some of the parties 
began to sing ; and there were a few men who played 


accompaniments on the mandolina, which is a sort of 


guitar much used by the Neapolitan people. This was 
followed pretty generally by dancing,—the smoother 
part of the esplanade in front of the church being almost 
covered by parties performing the tarantella or national 
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At twenty-two o’clock, in Italian time, or two hours 
before sunset, the church was again thronged, and the 
priest pronounced the benedizione, or blessing. 

As usual on most of these holidays, the poor peasants 
thus united devotion, business, and pleasure, all in one 
day ; and I confess it appeared to me there was no im- 
propriety or inconsistency in their so doing, but that on 
the contrary they had hit upon a very laudable and 
rational way of passing their Easter Monday..__ 

Generally speaking, the men drank wine enough to ex- 
hilarate, without intoxicating them. In all that crowd, I 
did not see a single individual that could be called drunk, 
There was none of that squabbling and quarrelling so 
common on such occasions among the peasantry of the 
Terra di Lavoro, near Naples, who, taken altogether, 
are about the worst specimens of Neapolitans. Part of 
this may have arisen from the different nature of the 
wines, which in the Terra di Lavoro are mostly produced 
from volcanic soils, and are very heady and fiery ; but -I 
believe still more is to be attributed to the unwise and 
odious practice of sending soldiers, gens-d’armes, and 
sbirri, to attend all the popular meetings or festivals 
near the capital, and who provoke, by their overbearing 
and interfering, ten quarrels for one that they prevent. 

Soon after the benediction, the peasants began to 
leave Capaccio Vecchio, where there was not a single 
inhabited house, and to take their roads homeward. 
They broke up into parties that went off in every pos- 
sible direction, some descending to the Peestan plain, 
some climbing the lofty mountains in the rear of the 
ruined town, some making their way for Acropoli, on 
the sea-shore, and others winding round the hills inland, 
to reach the high country in the beautiful district of the 
Cilento.* As the different groups parted company, they 
saluted each other with shouts ; and then, for the most 
part, went on their respective ways, singing in merry 
chorus. We followed the most numerous of all the 
parties to Capaccio Nuovo, or the New Town, which is 
situated in a hollow in the mountains, some two or three 
miles from the old town. _ As inns were out of the ques- 
tion in such a place, we went direct to the Franciscan 
monastery. The friars were civil, and willing enough to 
feed and lodge us, but they had nothing in the shape of 
a spare bed. The old superior shook his head, and spoke 
of the poverty of the land ; but after an hour’s perambu- 
lation in the little town, he contrived to borrow a 
mattress, stuffed with the broad dried leaves of the 
Indian corn, from one—a couple of pillows from another 
—a woollen coverlet here—and one large coarse sheet 
there ; and with these materials we made a double bed 
in one of the cells, in the best manner we could, 

We finished the Easter Monday, and passed nearly 
the whole of the week with the friars, dining at table 
with them at half-past eleven o'clock in the morning, and 
supping with them at seven in the evening. We were 
much better off in the refectory than we were as to our 
bed-room, for we had plenty of good wholesome food, 
and pleasant, light wine.. Monks, novices, lay-brothers, 
and all, fared quite sumptuously while we were with 
them, having minestra verde (cabbage-soup), or mac- 
caroni, spezzato (or kid’s flesh), red eggs, and cassatiello, 
every day; and while this unusual feasting was going 
on, the friars kept saying,—‘“* by the aid of Saint 
Francis, we fasted during Lent till the spirit almost 
went out of .us; but now it is Easter time, and we must 
be joyful.” 

And these are somesof my recollections of the most 
joyful Easter I ever passed anywhere. 
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